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titative analysis into additive elements assumes an atomistic
structure quite incompatible with modern conceptions of
the wholeness of personality. Nevertheless, however much
the critics may object to this assumption or that, without
some set of antecedent postulates, tacit if not overt, no
valid generalization can ever be reached.

Hence, in all factorial researches, it is essential that the
unproved premisses, which lurk in the background of almost
every investigator's inferences, should be brought out into
the open, and frankly recognized for what they are.1 Each
author should scrutinize his arguments to see where he is
going beyond reasoning of a mere formal or statistical type,
and then, so far as he can, adduce explicit support for any
additional assumptions that he may be making a priori.

Often these presuppositions are unconsciously embodied
in the very way in which the data are selected. If, for
example, our evidence for a general intellective factor is
derived from correlations between tests relating chiefly to
sensory discrimination, the conclusion may easily be drawn
that general sensory discrimination and the general intel-
lective factor are identical. If our tests are largely verbal
or largely scholastic, we may discover, or seem to discover,
that verbal tests or vocabulary tests make excellent tests
of intelligence, or that intelligence usually goes with high
educational attainments. Those who rely mainly on motor,
practical, spatial, or other non-verbal tests, will reach the
opposite conclusion.

Here, then, we note once again how vital it is, if factor-
analysis is to be employed, to consider the design of the
experiments by which the initial data are to be obtained, as
well as the accuracy of the mathematical methods by which
the data are to be analysed. Again and again, in studies of
the ' general factor,5 the research worker simply takes what-
ever mental tests have a high reliability and can be con-
veniently applied to an accessible group of examinees ; he
hopes to demonstrate his factors, in any set of observations,

1 My own suggestions will be given, in general form, on a later page
(pp. 222 f.). The more concrete physiological assumptions that seem to me to
fit in with factorial work I have already outlined elsewhere (Brit. J. Educ.
Psych,, IX, p. 192).